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A NORTHERN BIOGRAPHY 


Frank Conibear 


By Angeline (Angie) Bevington 
Reprinted from Aurora Magazine 


‘IT have a dream - a dream that some day my 
trap will become the SPCA of the forests’’ says 
Frank Conibear. 

Frank Conibear was three years old when 
his family sailed from Plymouth, England, to 
settle in Canada. Frank’s father, Lewis 
Conibear, was employed as an engineer for a 
shipbuilding firm. In 1911 he was transferred 
to Fort Resolution, a settlement on the Great 
Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories, to 
work on the boats used by Catholic missionar- 
ies there. His family followed him a year later. 

The journey north was an arduous one in 
the early part of the 20th century. Ada 
Conibear shepherded her five children on the 
4,000 km, four day train ride to Edmonton, 
then caught the last stage coach to Athabasca 
Landing. Descending down the Athabasca and 
Slave Rivers to Resolution, they became the 
first independent white family to settle in the 
N.W.T. 

Frank was a young man of 16 when they 
arrived in the north. He quickly realized trap- 
ping was the way of life in the north, and 
accompanied Frank Heron, a seasoned trapper 
to learn survival skills in the bush. In a few 
years he was an expert at setting traps, travel- 
ling by dog-team, and canoeing. He also 
learned how to handle scows and steamers. 

By 1916 the Conibears had relocated to 
Fort Smith. Conibear established his own 
trapline on the Talston River, which he 
gradually extended into the barren lands nearly 
320 km. In his 32 years as a trapper, he walked 
or paddled the equivalent of four times around 
the world. 

During that time Conibear had ample op- 
portunity to observe the habits of wild animals 
and improve his trapping techniques. His ac- 
tivities were varied. He guided mineral and 
survey crews farther north, mostly in the Great 
Bear Lake region. At the age of 20 he joined 
one of the first groups of Fire Rangers for the 
NWT and was assigned captain of their 
steamer, The Hope. Conibear was equally at 
home on the river or in the bush. He engaged 
in the portaging, loading and transport of goods 
to the far north during the summer months. 

In 1923 he travelled to Rochester, Min- 
nesota, for treatment of hearing problems. 
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There he met and married Cecelia Powell and 
returned with her to Smith, where he con- 
tinued trapping. The Conibears had acquired 
property in Smith and Frank built a hotel with 
a pool room and cafe, which he operated with 
his wife for more than ten years. 

It was at this time the idea for his trap 
started to take shape. In 1928, the price of 
mink pelts rose to a high of $40. Conibear con- 
sidered the loss of animals escaping from the 
standard leg hold trap not only a financial loss, 
but inhumane as well for often he discovered a 
claw or leg in a trap that an animal had 
chewed off to escape slow and agonizing death. 

Conibear realized that what was needed 
was an improved trap, a humane one, that 
killed the animal instantly. It had to be prac- 
tical, easy to carry, light, compact, but also in- 
expensive. The key to his invention, strangely 
enough, was found in the common kitchen egg 
beater. 

“Ifa mink stepped into an egg beater and 
the handle was turned, it would be there to 
stay,’’ Conibear recalls thinking. 

In the summer of 1929 he designed a proto- 
type and had his friends use them on their 
lines. Although the first model proved cumber- 
some, it showed promise. The trap was de- 
signed to snap across the animal's chest and 
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crush it, but it wasn’t powerful enough. The 
next model had a stronger spring but still 
needed improvement. 

A severe back injury Conibear suffered in 
1942 forced him to give up trapping. He left the 
north and took his family to Victoria, B.C., 
where he began writing pamphlets and books 
based on his keen observations and records he 
had kept of life in the bush. Devil Dog was 
modelled after one of his lead dogs, but his best 
known is The Wise One, a delightful story 
about the adventurous life of a black beaver. 
The Wise One was co-authored by J. L. 
Blundell and published in 1949. An abridged 
edition, newly adapted and particularly suitable 
for young students, is now on the market. 

Conibear had not given up on the idea of 
nuilding a better trap. After 10 years, he came 
up with an improved version, based on a a pair 

f embroidery hoops used by his mother. This 
1odel was square shaped and constructed with 
ring powered steel jaws that snapped with 
‘mendous force over the neck or chest of the 
nimal, resulting in instant death. 

The trap had all the advantages he was 
)king for. It was light, could be built in 
arious sizes and could be set on land, in the 
iter, or under ice. Conibear contacted a 
anufacturing firm - Woodstream Corporation 

{ Lititz, Pennsylvania, and within a year the 
ctor-Conibear trap was marketed. 

The Canadian Association of Human Trap- 
ng endorsed the product. Working with the 
nadian Provincial Wildlife Services, they en- 

irage trappers to turn in their leg hold traps 

a free ‘“‘conibear’’. 

Recognition of his achievement and 
ynours followed as the trap became more 

opular. In 1961 he was presented the first Cer- 
licate of Merit by the American Humane 
sociation, acknowledging his creation. In 
J81 he shared a first prize of $24 thousand 
with two other people for ideas submitted to 
‘he Humane Trapping Committee. The award 
was presented by the B.C. government for 
‘outstanding creativity in the development of 
more humane animal traps.”’ 

Today Frank Conibear is a lean, distin- 
guished looking gentleman of 87 years. He still 
resides in Victoria, B.C. Though widowed, he 
has the joy of his sons and daughters to fill his 
life. He keeps busy writing about his ex- 
periences and continues to ponder im- 
provements on his trap. 

Conibear plans to design a trap suitable for 
the humane trapping of larger animals. Should 
this inspired man achieve his dream, he will 


bring us another step closer to eliminating 
cruelty from the centuries-old occupation of fur 
harvesting. 
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A NORTHERN BIOGRAPHY 


Jeremie Jeremick’ca 


Submitted on behalf of the Lac La Martre 
Local Education Authority 


Written by: Mike Nitsiza 


As recorded by the mission in 1879, Jeremie 
Jeremick’ca was named Firmi Jeremick’ca, but 
we prefer to call him Jeremie Jeremick’ca as all 
the people did. Jeremie was born on May 15th, 
1879 and baptized by Father Bruno Roure on 
June 15th, 1879. His place of birth was most 
likely around Lac La Martre. 

Jeremie Jeremick’ca was the son of 
Jacques Wefwon and Adelaide Tlintsin. He was 
a brother to Firmi Pomi, Andrew Zoe, 
Madelaine Romie and Julie. Firmi Pomi is the 
only one that still remains with us today as the 
others have all passed away. 

The mission has recorded that he and Adele 
Tafwetsi, a daughter of Tafwetsi and Dzielli were 
married by Father Bruno Roure, O.M.I. on July 
2nd, 1902 probably in old Fort Rae. 

Almost nothing has been written about this 
man and yet he is remembered as a great man, 
who always had worked for his people. He did 
not become a leader by election, but rather by 
success in hunting, trapping and fishing, which 
is the traditional way. 

Jeremie was a headman when Treaty 
number 11 was signed and he accepted the 
treaty under his chief, Monfwi of Fort Rae. In 
later years after the treaty, Jeremie spoke for 
some of his people who were in court, and the 
treaty party took his own words and set the 
men free. 

In the days of hardship in Lac La Martre, 
he led his people to the end of the lake where 
Grandin River enters the big lake. Soon there 
was a Village here that lasted into the 1940s 
when people began moving into the present 
day settlement of Lac La Martre. 

From talking to the people it is clear that 


Jeremie came from a well-known and respected — 


family. He is described as a happy, kind and 
friendly person, and as a wise man who treated 
everyone fairly. People from other communities 
respected him as much as his own people. 
Children especially loved Jeremie, for he loved 
them and spent much time with them. Even in 
his old age, he would play with the children. 
One story told by the local people about 
Jeremie’s unfailing good nature, was about a 
trick played upon Jeremie by some boys. They 
asked to have a race with him and he agreed to 
challenge them. The boys had planned ahead 
and had tied a rope across the path. During the 


race the boys jumped over the rope but 
Jeremie did not see it because of his age. He 
tripped over the rope, and everyone laughed in- 
cluding Jeremie who said, ‘‘My grandsons are 
getting smarter all the time!’’ People said 
Jeremie would never get angry at anyone, and 
undoubtedly this is why the children liked 
playing with him so much. 

Jeremie’s daughter recalls that he never 
got mad at them or ever slapped them. He 
would always be happy to see children come 
visit him and he would tell them stories till late 
at night. Then he would walk them home or 
carry the younger ones. 

Jeremie was described as an unselfish 
man, giving both his time and his possessions 
to those in need. Whenever people were in 
need, they would go to him with their prob- 
lems, and he would listen to them and help 
them find a solution. People would listen to 
Jeremie and when he saw that a neighbour 
was out of firewood, he would ask the younger 
men to get wood for them and they would, 
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using Jeremie’s canoe or dogteam. His kind- 
ness was deeply appreciated and everyone 
loved him because he cared for his people. 

Jeremie was a religious man and would say 
his rosary every morning and every evening. 
On Sunday he would gather the people together 
to say the rosary and then have a short feast. 
Often a hand game or a drum dance would 
follow in the evening. 

Being a Chief, a wise man and a prophet 
after the manner of his people, Jeremie realized 
that one day his people would need the new 
education and so he wanted a school in the 
settlement. He asked the government to pro- 
vide a teacher and in the late 1950s they did. 
While the children were in school, Jeremie 
would sit with them to ensure their attention to 
the teacher. As Jeremie grew older he passed 
this authority and responsibility to Jimmy 
Nitsiza Sr. and today because of their efforts, 
Lac La Martre has a modern and beautiful 
school. 


Jeremie Jeremick’ca served his people well 
and was a chief until his death on August 9th, 
1955 and was buried on August 10th in Lac La 
Martre. His wife Adele lived on until her death 
in Lac La Martre on May 12, 1972 and was 
buried beside her husband. At Jeremie’s 
funeral, people came from many other com- 
munities to show their love and pay their 
respects to him at his graveside. 

Today in the cemetery in Lac La Martre his 
grave is covered by the branches of a bush like 
a blanket and at the head, there is a stone that 
reads simply, Chief Jeremie Jeremick’ca, Died 
August 9th, 1955. 

* Please note that there is a discrepancy 
between the parish record which states Jeremie 
Jeremick’'ca’s death as being August 9, 1955, 
and the date on the grave stone which states 
his death as being on August 10, 1955. Also 
note the name on the grave is spelled different- 
ly from the spelling in use today. 
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A NORTHERN BIOGRAPHY 
Mildred Hall 


Written by: Doris McCann 
On behalf of: Yellowknife School District No. 1. 


Mildred Hall was the first teacher hired at the 
first board meeting of the first school board in 
the Nerthwest Territories. In 1939, the District 
School Board asked her to ‘‘make a survey and 
ascertain the number of children that will be at- 
tending school in order that a suitable building 
be obtained as a school’”’ 

The school building chosen was a log cabin, 
aii Se Wade 

Twenty-two young people attended school 
in this little building. The Juniors to grade 5 
attended in the morning and the seniors in the 
afternoon. Small though it was, a stage was 
built at Christmas for a Christmas concert and 
gifts were provided by the Board for all the 
children of the District. 

In 1940, Yellowknife was just as cold as it 
is now but Mildred Hall enjoyed her life. Learn- 
ing materials were in short supply but her 
students remembered her as cheerful and 
pleasant as she taught them their basics using 
all the resources available to her. 

The pretty, independent lady captured the 
imagination of more than one newspaper 
reporter and when she was in Fitzgerald, 
Alberta, a Toronto Globe and Mail Reporter de- 
scribed her life, 

“She plays tennis, reads books, takes 


long hikes on snowshoes .. . but best of 
all, when the snow comes, she makes trips ritories was governed from Ottawa by federally 
with her dog teams and records with her appointed non-resident Councillors. Jock 
motion-picture camera, the beauty of the McMeekan spoke out loudly for self-government 
Northwest in the winter. and sarcastically called, The Blade, ‘‘the Voice 
Mildred Hall’s most back-breaking of Voiceless Canada”’. 
work is writing letters to friends on the Mildred McMeekan had one daughter who 
‘outside’ who feel sorry for her and plead was born in 1944. Her home was a spot of 
with her to come home. She can’t make warm hospitality in the small settlement of 
them understand how wonderful the Yellowknife. In 1947, Mildred McMeekan 
Northwest is. They’ve never been down became the first female member of the 
north - and perhaps they haven't the Yellowknife School Board and saw the con- 
spunk, or self-reliance, to enjoy it as she struction of a large well outfitted school, 
does.”’ Yellowknife Public School. She was also active 
In 1941 Mildred Hall married the local in the Home and School Association for many 
newspaper editor, Jock McMeekan, “‘the ink- years. 
stained whisky drinker with the quick business In 1967, she started to write a history of 
brain and the glorious hatred of Government of- | the Northwest Territories from the point of 
ficials."” Jock McMeekan was editor of the view of her deceased husband, this project was 
YK Blade, ‘‘the only newspaper in a million not completed. She died just prior to the official 


square miles.’’ At that time the Northwest Ter- opening of Mildred Hall Elementary School in 
Yellowknife in 1969. 
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A NORTHERN BIOGRAPHY 


Stephen Angulalik 
(1895-1980) 


Written by: Robin McGrath 


Stephen Angulalik, one of a group of people 
known as the Copper Eskimos, was born in the 
area of the Queen Maud Gulf in the late 1890's. 
In his early years, Angulalik became an ex- 
cellent hunter and trapper, and as was the 
custom for such a successful Inuk, he married 
not one, but two very beautiful and skillful 
women. Despite his traditional upbringing and 
lifestyle, Angulalik also had a keen interest in 
the business side of the fur trade as he saw it 
conducted in the Canadian Arctic in the early 
years of the century. He occasionally worked 
for the Canalaskan Trading Company in the 
Perry River area, and in 1928 when 
Canalaskan withdrew its post at the request of 
the government, Angulalik began trading on 
Flagstaff Island at the mouth of the river. He 
obtained his supplies from Canalaskan’s post at 
Cambridge Bay, but was a licensed, indepen- 
dent fur trader, one of the few wholly native 
traders to work in the Canadian north. 

Angulalik was fortunate enough to set up 
in business at a time when fox furs were bring- 
ing in fantastic prices, and he was astute 
enough to make the best of this situation. In 
fact, he was so successful that in 1936 the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company set up in competition with 
him at Perry River in an attempt to take advan- 
tage of the booming trade he was doing. Two 
years later, Canalaskan moved out of the Cam- 
bridge area and Angulalik became a customer 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company; competition 
became unnecessary and from 1941 on the 
HBC supplied Angulalik from Victoria Island. 

One of the most curious aspects of 
Angulalik’s business was that he conducted it 
all on paper without ever learning to speak 
English or to read and write in Inuktitut. He 
did not think that either skill was essential for 
the purpose of keeping records and made use of 
a typewriter and an occasional writing assis- 
tant. Trade-good names were copied straight off 
the box - 5 cases Eddy Matches, 2 cases Klik 
Beef, and occasionally 1 Doz. Cheap Prices -and 
if he had a message for the trader in Cambridge 
Bay, he would dictate it to someone who could 
write, and then type it up at the bottom of his 
order list. 

Some non-Inuit felt that Angulalik had an 
“artistic gift’’, and drew letters as he would 


have drawn pictures, but it is possible that he 
suffered a form of dyslexia, a learning disability 
which can effect even the most intelligent per- 
son’s ability to read or write. Angulalik’s tradi- 
tional tools and the toys he created for his 
children show that he was a fine carver, and 
the photographs he took reveal an artist’s eye, 
but his printing was unsure and he frequently 
reversed the order of letters and words when he 
typed his notes. Perhaps it was his inability to 
master the elements of literacy that gave him 
such a respect for the written word and made 
him one of the most avid record-keepers of his 
people. When a child was born or a person 
died, he wrote down the information and 
periodically forwarded copies to the R.C.M.P. 
for their files. This wasn’t part of his job but 
was something that he felt was important; 
photographs, records, and “‘old things”’ were all 
treasured by him as part of the history of the 
Inuit of Perry River. 

Before long, Angulalik was a prosperous 
and respected man with two trading posts - Perry 
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River and Sherman Inlet, two schooners - The 
Tudlik and the Sea Otter, and two wives 

- Kolohah and Kuptana. Howard Rokeby- 
Thomas, the local Anglican missionary, often 
used to say that if Angulalik had been born in 
the south, he would have been an industrial 
tycoon. Even by southern standards, however, 
Angulalik was quite a success; he ordered as 
much as $40,000 worth of supplies a year, 
which was a lot of money in the 1930’s. In 
1936, Angulalik’s achievement was recognized 
when he was awarded the Coronation Medal of 
King George VI, and two years later he was 
baptized into the Anglican church, taking the 
name Stephen at that time. 

In the 1940’s, after losing his two wives, 
Angulalik married a young Perry River woman 
called Ekvana at St. George’s Anglican Church 
in Cambridge Bay. Ekvana, or Mabel as she 
was called in English, was still a young teen- 
ager and Angulalik was almost fifty years old, 
but the marriage proved to be one of the most 
important events in Angulalik’s incredibly 
eventful life. Ekvana recalls being both flattered 
and a little intimidated by the attentions of 
such a renowned figure, but she had heard that 
he was a kind man and she says that in all the 
years she was married to him, Angulalik 
always displayed both good character and in- 
telligence. Angulalik had only two adopted sons 
and one daughter by his first two wives, but he 
and Ekvana had twelve children, eight of whom 
survived. Angulalik’s children remember most 
his gentle nature and his stories, old stories of 
how people used to live long ago and memories 
of the days when he hunted with only a bow 
and arrow. 

Angulalik’s days as an archer were well 
documented by non-Inuit who travelled 
through the Queen Maud Gulf, and part of what 
is known of his life comes from written sources. 
The first explorer Angulalik encountered was 
the famous Greenlander, Knud Rasmussen, 
who in 1929 listed Angulalik and his family as 
part of a census of the Kent Peninsula in his 
report The Intellectual Culture of the Copper 
Eskimos. Gontran de Poncins, a French count, 
arrived in Perry River as a representative of the 
Society Geographique in 1937, and travelled on 
Angulalik’s boat as far as Gjoa Haven. The 
count took a series of photographs of Angulalik 
hunting with a bow and arrow, and in 1940 
Angulalik’s portrait appeared on the cover of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company magazine The 
Beaver. The photograph was considerably more 
accurate than a cartoon which later appeared 
in the Edmonton Journal depicting Angulalik 
trying to plug an electric kettle into the wall of 
an igloo. 


In 1949, Sir Peter Scott led an expedition of 
ornithologists to Perry River to try and locate 
the breeding grounds of the rare Ross’s Snow 
Goose. Angulalik gave him accommodation and 
information and directed his son-in-law, Patsy 
Topelekon, to act as guide to the visiting scien- 
tists. The Perry River Expedition was an un- 
qualified success; Scott and his companions 
returned with drawings, specimens, film, maps, 
photographs and identifications for all the birds 
in the Perry River area. Richard Harrington, 
Bishop Flemming, and many other travellers 
who passed along the Arctic coast, received the 
help and hospitality of Angulalik and his 
family. 

The 1950's were difficult years in the 
Arctic; the fur boom was over, caribou herds 
were declining, and the disruption engendered 
by contact with non-Inuit society made things 
hard for many of the people there. For 
Angulalik, they were good years though. His 
business continued and he acted as unofficial 
government liaison, extending welfare to 
families who had little success in the hunt, 
passing on information about Inuit hospitalized 
in the south with tuberculosis, and providing 
the leadership and direction needed so badly in 
those often troubled times. He also carried on 
hunting and trapping on his own behalf, and 
dealt with the needs of his ever increasing 
family. 

On January Ist, 1957, through a combina- 
tion of bad luck and bad judgement, tragedy 
struck in a way that nobody who knew 
Angulalik would have anticipated. He went toa 
New Year’s party at Norman Evalik’s house 
and, after drinking home-brew, he stabbed a 
man called Otoetok. Four days later Otoetok 
died of his wound and, grief stricken, Angulalik 
dictated and typed up a letter to the police at 
Cambridge Bay asking for their help. Corporal 
Jones and Special Constable Nahagaooloak 
travelled to Perry River by dog team, charged 
Angulalik with murder, and brought him back 
to Cambridge Bay for a preliminary hearing. He 
was committed for trial by jury, to be held in 
the settlement before Justice Jack Sissons. 

Sissons was not a stranger to Angulalik, 
who had once testified as a witness before the 
judge, but the strain of the trial must have 
been tremendous. Evidence was given to show 
that Otoetok, a large man with a reputation as 
a bully, had a grudge against Angulalik. Two of 
his sons had been caught stealing from 
Angulalik’s store, and Otoetok had threatened 
Angulalik on a number of occasions. Moreover, 
the wound was not particularly serious but 
Otoetok had deliberately neglected it and 
thereby contributed to his own death. The 
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medical examiner testified that elementary 
first-aid would have saved Otoetok’s life. 
Angulalik himself was aware of these facts, but 
nevertheless he blamed himself for the tragedy. 
His letter, which could not be admitted as 
evidence in court because he could not read it, 
contains an account of the incident and states 
that only concern for his growing family 
prevented Angulalik from committing suicide 
when he realized the result of what he had 
done. 

The jury, quite properly, found Angulalik 
not guilty, but the acquittal did nothing to 
restore him to his former position. During his 
imprisonment and trial, Angulalik had been 
forced to close his trading posts and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had stepped in to fill 
the gap, opening a post on Innaksarvik Island, 
eight miles to the west. This post, renamed 
Perry Island, eliminated any possibility of 
Angulalik reopening his business, so after 
almost thirty years as his own boss, Angulalik 
went back to working as a trader’s assistant 
and part-time trapper. The switch-over was not 
easy for the Perry River hunters to accept 
- they had become accustomed to having one of 
their own people to trade with. After several 
post-managers failed to straighten out an 
awkward situation, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
assigned one of their hottest young men to the 
job, a Scotsman named Duncan Pryde. 

Duncan Pryde had not been in the Arctic 
for very long, but he had displayed an uncanny 
ability to absorb not only the customs and 
habits of the Inuit, but their language as well. 
In the years that followed, Angulalik and Pryde 
competed with one another, fought with one 
another, hunted and travelled with one 
another, and developed a mutual, if somewhat 
hostile, admiration and friendship. Pryde’s 
book, Nunaga; Ten Years of Eskimo Life, is 
packed full of lies and libels against Angulalik 
- including an extraordinary account of the un- 
fortunate demise of Otoetok, which had taken 
place before Pryde had even set foot in the 
Arctic - yet it also contains a grudging admis- 
sion that one of the most important moments 
in Pryde’s life was when Angulalik ceremonial- 
ly acted as his adoptive father after he had har- 
pooned his first seal. Angulalik, for his part, ig- 
nored Pryde’s rather self-aggrandizing and 
malicious account of his years at Perry River 
and maintained an amicable relationship with 
him long after ‘Drunken Duncan”’ had ex- 
hausted the respect and patience of most other 
northerners. Perhaps having once ‘‘seen the 
abyss’’, Angulalik was reluctant to condemn 
another man for his weakness. 


In his later years, Angulalik came full circle 
and he regained the equanimity that had been 
his trademark for so many decades. In 1967, 
Ekvana and Angulalik, along with half a dozen 
other families from Perry River, moved to 
Cambridge Bay so that their children could live 
at home while attending school. Angulalik was 
by this time at least 70 years old and his family 
meant a great deal to him. He was comfortable 
with the routine of settlement life, he enjoyed 
the respect and the companionship of the com- 
munity, he was close to his children who were 
so vitally important to him and Ekvana, and 
every summer he took them all back to the 
country that had given him so much - Perry 
River. 


In 1980, Steve Angulalik died, leaving 
behind him a wealth of documents and 
photographs, a wife who still smiles every time 
she says his name, children who tell funny 
stories of how he was bitten on the rear by a 
polar bear, friends who laugh and cry when 
they see one of the little parcels he wrapped up 
‘to save’, and words in the dusty books of 
southern men who marvelled at the energy, the 
wisdom, the grace and the skill of one of the 
best of northern men; Stephen Angulalik, Perry 
River Trader. 
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Jack Sissons 


Written by: Doris McCann 
On behalf of: Yellowknife School District No. 1. 


John Howard Sissons admitted to having been 
called ‘crazy, outspoken, unorthodox, 
opinionated, irritating, tough, crusty, cantank- 
erous, controversial, a maverick, a character, 
and a stubborn old coot’’. His Presbyterian 
upbringing in the town of Orillia, Ontario had 
instilled in him the idea of predestination. He 
did not come to the Northwest Territories until 
1955 at age 63. When he accepted an appoint- 
ment as the first Judge of the Territorial Court 
of the Northwest Territories, he suggested that 
his whole life had been a preparation for his 
work in the North. 

David Livingston, the famous African ex- 
plorer, was a relative on his mother’s side and 
tales of Livingston’s adventures and those of 
his friend, Sir John Franklin, inspired Sissons. 
Polio did not deter him from following his am- 
bitions and he moved west and taught school 
and worked as a clerk to pay his way through 
University at Queen’s. He was admitted to the 
Alberta bar in 1921 and practiced law in the 
Peace River country. He championed the cause 
of the pioneering Peace River settlers against 
the powerful Canadian Pacific Railway, trying 
to get fair freight rates for their grain 
shipments. 

In 1940, Sissons was elected Member of 
Parliament for Peace River. He moved to 
Lethbridge in 1945 to become a Judge and 
subsequently Chief Justice of the Alberta 
southern district court. 

When Jack Sissons accepted the appoint- 
ment as first Judge of the NorthWest Terri- 
tories in 1955, the court existed on paper only. 
He and his wife Frances moved. to Yellowknife 
to find that no accommodation was supplied; it 
had been presumed that the appointed Judge 
would live in Ottawa! At the age of 63, Mr. 
Justice Sissons accepted the challenge of bring- 
ing justice to Northerner’s doorsteps with 
determination and he did not let the “‘bright 
boys”’ in Ottawa deter him. 

His time honoured guidelines included two 
main principles: that the proper place for a trial 


should be the place where the offence was com- 


mitted and that every person accused of a 
serious offence should be entitled to be tried by 
a jury of his peers. From Old Crow in the west 
to Pangnirtung in the east, and from Tuktoyak- 


tuk in the north to Fort Smith in the south, 
Judge Sissons travelled across northern 
Canada making legal history. Much of his 
travel was by Twin Otter. 

His precedent setting rulings included the 
case of Kikkik who was charged with murder 
and with abandoning her children. Kikkik had 
stabbed her half-brother Ootuk after Ootuk had 
shot Hallow, Kikkik’s husband. Eight days 
later; after trying to take her five children 
across forty miles of drifted tundra, she left two 
of them behind in an igloo. “‘Justice’’, Sissons 
said to the jury ‘‘demands that we revert our 
thinking to an earlier age and try to understand 
Kikkik and her life and her land and her soc- 
iety’’. Kikkik was found not guilty on both 
charges. 

Mr. Justice Sissons set precedent in his 
rulings regarding native hunting rights. A cer- 
tain dead duck, killed near Yellowknife, out of 
season by an Indian man started a legal battle 
which had profound implications. Nicknamed 
‘“‘Ekoktoegee”’ (the one who listens) by the 
Inuit, Jack Sissons admired the hardiness and 
strength in adversity of the people of Northern 
Canada. He envisaged a North which was self 
governed and had provincial status and vocal- 
ized this opinion. 


—————— s.r 


Judge Sissons was an avid collector of Inuit 
art during his decade in the North. When he 
died in 1969, his collection of carvings which 
depicted the trials he had held was given to the 
people of the Northwest Territories. It is on 
display on the second floor of the Court House 
Building in Yellowknife. 
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A NORTHERN BIOGRAPHY 


Markoosie 


Submitted by Robin McGrath 


Inuk pilot and writer Markoosie was born near 
Inoucdjouac in Northern Quebec in 1941, the 
second of Alliekaujut and Eeta’s five children. 
In 1953, Markoosie’s family moved to Resolute 
on Cornwallis Island and at the age of 14, 
Markoosie began school. He became fascinated 
by airplanes when he was a young boy, and 
recalls ‘‘I got interested in flying while I was 
watching movies. I saw this movie about the 
fighter pilots during World War II and I decided 
right then and there that someday I would be a 
ilot.”’ 
s Markoosie was married and had young 
children before he really set out to reach that 
goal. First he spent two years upgrading his 
education while holding down a job, and then 
he travelled south to the Sky Harbour Air Ser- 
vices training centre in Goderich, Ontario, 
where he earned his private pilot’s licence. In 
the following year, 1968, he returned to 
Goderich and passed all the written, practical 
and medical tests needed to obtain his commer- 
cial licence. He was the first Inuk to become a 
qualified bush pilot. 


After receiving his wings, Markoosie went to 
work for the famous flyer Weldy Phips in the 
Eastern Arctic, and later joined Atlas Aviation 
in Resolute. When weather conditions were so 
bad that he was unable to fly, Markoosie wrote. 
His first work, Harpoon of the Hunter, was 
serialized in syllabics in Inuktitut magazine the 
year after he qualified as a pilot. 

Harpoon of the Hunter, a tragic adventure 
story set in the traditional era, was so well 
received that it was soon translated and 
published in a number of other languages, 
including English, French, German, Danish and 
Ukrainian. Markoosie’s second short story, 
Wings of Mercy, also first appeared in Inuktitut 
magazine; it is a modern romance about an air 
rescue mission in the Arctic, and stresses the 
need for co-operation between Inuit and non- 
Inuit in the north. Markoosie has also pub- 
lished a number of articles on flying, and a 
series of short stories. His story, A Friend From 
Nowhere, was recently reprinted in John 
Robert Colombo’s anthology of Canadian 
science fiction. 

Markoosie’s success did not come easily to 
him, but he never expected it to: ‘I was told it 
would be a hard struggle, but then as an 
Eskimo I had known hardship all my life...I 
also knew that for thousands of years the Inuit 
had survived in a bitter land, fought starvation, 
sickness and nature, and had won. And I would 
too.’”’ As James McNeil wrote of him, “‘He has a 
foot in two worlds, the old and the new, and he 
is not torn between them. He chooses what he 
wants from both.”’ 


Markoosie’s writings stress the old Inuit 
values of determination, co-operation, accept- 
ance, courage and concern for the family, and 
they show how these values have a place in 
modern life in the North. 

The following is a list of this accomplished 
Inuk’s published works: ‘‘A Brave Man Walks 
with Fear’’, North, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (March, 
1971) pp. 34-7. ‘‘Harpoon of the Hunter”’, 
illustrated by Germaine Arnaktauyok. Mon- 
treal: McGill-Queens University Press, 1970. 
“High Arctic Silence Broken by Men and 
Machines and Air Radio’, Inukshuk, Vol. II, 
No. 14 (May 15; 1974), p. 9. In the Pilot's 
Seat’’, The Beaver, Spring 1971, pp. 38-43. 
‘‘The Man With the Speed of a Caribou’’, North, 
Vol., XVIII, No. 3 (May, 1971) ,pp519-215 An 
Old Custom Dies’’, North, Vol. XVII, No. 3 
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(May, 1971), pp. 17-19. “To Be A Pilot”, 


Inukshuk, Vol. Il, No. 24 (July 23, 1975), p. 8. 


“Two Sisters’’, North, Vol. XVIII, No. 1 (Jan., 
1971), pp. 23-5. Reprinted in Tigers of the 
Snow, eds. James A. MacNeill and Glen A. 
Sorestad, Toronto: Nelson, 1973, pp. 195-8. 
“Wings of Mercy”’, Inuktitut, Summer 1972, 
pp. 29-38, and Autumn 1972, pp. 19-22, 
Winter 1972, pp. 32-36, Spring 1973, pp. 
43-38, and Autumn 1973, pp. 33-36. ‘‘The 
Woman Who Could See into the Future”’, 


North, Vol. XVIII, No. 1 (Jan., 1971), pp. 25-27. 
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A NORTHERN BIOGRAPHY 


Ikey Angotisiak Bolt 
(1884-1981) 


Submitted by Rt. Rev. John R. Sperry 
Bishop of The Arctic 


In each settlement in the North there is usually 
someone who stands out as very special for 
their services to the community, for their per- 
sonality or both. Ikey Bolt was such a person 
and right until his death he was held in high 
regard by the people dwelling in Coronation 
Gulf and the west Victoria Island area. 

Ikey Bolt was an Alaskan Eskimo born in 
Point Hope, ‘‘Eskimo”’ being a term of which he 
was proud although, in his own language, 
‘“Inupiak’’ would be more appropriate. Point 
Hope is a large settlement on the western coast 
of Alaska facing the Bering Sea; it is a centre of 
the whaling culture and the hunting of the 
bowhead whale was very important to the 
culture and lifestyle of the people. Indeed, 
whaling attracted many men and ships from 
other parts of the world to hunt in the same 
waters but the influence these seafaring men 
had on the native population was not always 
for their good. However, one result was that a 
good number of younger native people learned 
the English language and thus became most 


suitable for interpreting services in the more 
remote areas of the Canadian Arctic. 

It was with the Canadian Arctic Expedition 
(1913-16) that Ikey made his first journey into 
Canada working with team member Dr. R. M. 
Anderson both as dogteam driver and inter- 
preter. It was on their expedition that he first 
made contact with the people with whom he 
would spend most of his life; the Copper 
Eskimo of Coronation Gulf. These people were 
initially referred to by Vilhjarmur Stefansson as 
“Blonde Eskimo’’; he thought that he could 
detect Viking characteristics in their features, a 
theory quickly discarded by reputable 
enthnologists. Stefansson was not the 
‘discoverer’ of these people, as brief contacts 
had already been made with them by Samuel 
Hearne (in most unhappy circumstances), John 
Franklin, Dr. Richardson and others. Among 
the earliest to winter with them was Danish 
shipmaster and trader Charlie Klengenberg; he 
first established a store on the coast of 
southwest Victoria Island. Ikey Bolt once in- 
formed the writer that Klengenberg first traded 
with empty tin cans, a much prized item as the 
only receptacles the people possessed were 
made from soapstone or horn. For these items 
caribou skins were traded. Klengenberg and his 
Alaskan wife, Kenmek, had a large family; 
Etna, the eldest daughter was eventually to 
marry Ikey Bolt at Herschel Island in 1924. 

Later returning to Coronation Gulf asa 
married man, Ikey worked for his father-in-law 
by operating a small trading post at Rhymer 
Point and during this period his active par- 
ticipation in the mission of the Anglican 
Church began. The first Christian Mission to be 
established among the Copper Eskimo was at 
Bernard Harbour in 1915 and the Bishop was 
directing further expansion with the arrival of 
new missionaries. To assist in this he invited 
Ikey to give what support he could which in- 
cluded holding Church services at Rhymer 
Point and assisting new recruits with language 
study. Thus began an association with the 
Church which was to continue until his death. 
At that time he was senior Catechist in the en- 
tire region. 

During the years of his prime, Ikey served as 
an ice pilot on the annual supply ships which 
served all the central Arctic settlements from 
their base in the west, working first for the 
Canalaska Company and then for the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company. He was singularly proud of the 
fact that whatever the weather at sea he never 
became sick, which he attributed to his only 
having one eye. This blindness in one eye was 
caused, he said, by accidentally ‘spotting’ the 
sun through a spyglass when he served with 
the Canadian Arctic Expedition. He was a 
popular umpire for softball challenges between 


the supply ship crews and the people in the set- 


tlements. But, whenever he made a ‘call’ which 
was challenged, it was always considered to be 
because he was half blind! 

By the late ’40s the Bolt family moved to 
Coppermine where Ikey ran a trapline in the 
winter and still served the ships in the sum- 
mer. But soon the Federal Government was to 
pay a great deal more attention to the North 
and increasingly both schools and nursing sta- 
tions were established; bilingual men of various 
talents became much in demand. Accordingly; 
Ikey became the first janitor of the newly-built 
Federal School in Coppermine but his duties as 
“janitor” included running the tempermental 
diesel plant, acting as an interpreter, giving 
counselling support to a succession of prin- 
cipals and school teachers and other services. 
In recognition for this work, he was awarded 
the Coronation Medal in 1953 and the following 
year. Proudly wearing this medal, he acted as 
the official interpreter for the Duke of Edin- 
burgh during the Royal Visit to Coppermine. 

Ikey and Etna Bolt had one daughter who 
died as a young girl but they adopted others 
who today proudly bear the name of Bolt. Ikey 
himself never quite forgot his early roots, the 
language and the culture of Alaska, and never 
tired of telling stories of whale hunts and other 
deeds of heroism of long ago. He also hada 
large store of legends about the people with 
whom he lived for most of his life, having 
observed their development from the earliest 
days of permanent contact with southern white 
people. In a special way, as one who knew both 
the good and the bad in all that the newcomers 
offered, he became a symbol of stability to the 
native people of Coronation Gulf. He never sur- 
rendered the best of his own culture in dealing 
with the lifestyles of the newcomers but neither 
did he show any bitterness for some of the 
sadder effects, as increasing dependence upon 
Government assistance became evident... 
somehow he was able to bridge the past and 
the present and do so with the dignity of the 
Christian gentleman he really was. Ikey Bolt 
and so many others like him in Canada’s Arctic 
make a contribution to Northern Society which 
is irreplaceable and which has done far more 
for the future of our country than many of us 
realise. 
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A NORTHERN BIOGRAPHY 
Rev. K. A. Gaetz 


Submitted by: Ivan Gaetz 


On behalf of: Hay River Community Education 


Society 


The post-war years saw increasing interest in 
the Canadian north. Northern resources held 
great promise for development and wealth. The 
north was an open avenue to the Soviet Union 
and it had to be defended. Northern people 
were moving into the mid-twentieth century 
and political, social and religious expectations 
were changing. The first all-season transporta- 
tion link into the Northwest Territories was 
secured with the completion of the Mackenzie 
Highway to Hay River in 1948. It was on this 
road that a young, adventuresome minister- 
missionary travelled in the early days of 
January, 1949. Like many, Ken Gaetz was in- 
terested in the north; its wilderness beauty; its 
scope of opportunity; its challenge which taxes 
ones ingenuity, imagination and strength. 
These qualities of the north coalesce into what 
might be termed a spiritual-like call. 

The community of Hay River, had been in 
existence since the mid-1800’s and was now 
beginning to expand from the Indian Village 
onto Vale Island. In 1949 this new settlement 
was hardly a refined, organized, modern place 
to live, hardly a place to start a church! Ken 
Gaetz’ reception in Hay River was very cool 
that January — forty below and a suggestion 
that he hitch-hike back south on the next truck 
leaving town. Religion was not much of a con- 
cern to those in that trucker’s cafe. Later those 
who made that suggestion became close friends 
of Ken. A Pentecostal church was built on Vale 
Island in 1950 and became somewhat of a com- 
munity church since it was the only one on the 
Island. Hay River’s first Boy’s Scouts and Cubs 
group was started by Ken which demonstrated 
to the town’s folk that he had community in- 
terests at heart. 

The ministry of Ken seemed to grow as the 
town grew. In 1952 there was a general 
meeting of the residents at the community hall. 
Medical facilities were desperately needed but 
unfortunately no one was interested in the job. 
Various religious groups as well as the Govern- 
ment had other priorities, and, as a last resort, 
Ken and his religious organization was ap- 
proached about it. A small nursing station was 
finally opened in 1953. 


Hay River was emerging as a major fishing 
port, communication center and transportation 
head. The town was growing and so the need 
for a hospital became clear. The town banded 
together and all interest groups, religious af- 
filiates, and community clubs joined in the ef- 
fort to raise money for a new hospital. The 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada had no in- 
terest in any hospital work but they would not 
object to Ken’s efforts to raise money from 
Pentecostal churches in the south. 

A member of the Stone Pentecostal Church 
in Toronto, Mr. H. H. Williams, had just passed 
away and instructed the church to dispurse a 
significant sum of money in his estate to some 
worthy missionary cause. The church decided 
that the Hay River hospital was such a cause 
and the transaction was made. The present 
hospital bears-his name as a memorial to his 
generosity. 
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The first hospital was opened and dedicated 
in 1957. Doug Abbey became the first doctor 
and married the nursing station’s first matron, 
Beatrice Purdy. Since that time the work and 
ministry of Ken Gaetz has been primarily in the 
medical and administrative fields, though he 
continued as minister of the Hay River Pente- 
costal Chapel until the late Sixties. As it is, 
one’s work in a town is closely tied to all the 
related influences and events that make up a 
community. Hay River was just becoming es- 
tablished as a town, being incorporated in 
1961, when it had to face one of its greatest 
crises. 

During the late days of April, 1963, the Hay 
River was receiving spring run-off in northern 
British Columbia and Alberta. However, the 
Great Slave Lake ice was solid with all its 
winter strength. The break-up on the river was 
edging further north and on a Tuesday morn- 
ing disaster struck. Muddy water and ice 
flowed freely over the town properties in an ef- 
fort to spill out onto the lake which normally 
breaks up enough to receive the force of the 
high water. As a town councillor, Ken worked 
endlessly in the next few days and weeks with 
other town officials to save as much movable 
property as possible and to lend support to the 
medical emergency brought about by the threat 
of typhoid. 

St. Paul’s school, the R.C.M.P. detachment 
and the Hospital were about the only dry places 
in town. Homes, outhouses, garages and other 
buildings floated down the streets and were 
scattered randomly throughout the town. The 
Pentecostal Chapel floated into the Pope’s yard 
across the street and the Legion Hall took up 
position in the church yard — an interesting 
switch of location. It wasn’t until weeks later 
that the church building was finally moved out 
of John and Mary Pope’s yard back to the origi- 
nal site. This decisive event had wide 
ramifications. 

In 1964 survey work was begun in what 
was called the new town site and the town 
struggled to its feet to regroup after the deluge 
of water and ice and sewage and silt. In spite of 
the flood, the future of Hay River was bright. 
The railroad arrived in the fall of ’64 and plans 
for Pine Point looked promising. The effect was 
a very active economy and a marked popula- 
tion increase. A new hospital was being 
planned by the administration under Ken. Vale 
Island was no longer suitable for development 
and the town’s residences and businesses were 
being trucked to the new development area. A 
hospital site was chosen beside a ravine which 
bisected part of the new town site. In 1965, the 
N.W.T. Commissioner, Ben Sivertz, cut the rib- 
bon on the new facility. The twenty-two bed 


hospital offered a full range of medical services 
operated with a staff dedicated to the medical 
and spiritual values shared by Ken. 

The period of development from 1950 to the 
mid-Sixties in Hay River also saw the scope of 
interest of Ken Gaetz extended beyond the 
town limits. Medical work was never an end in 
itself because the religious convictions of Ken 
set the propagation of the Gospel as top priori- 
ty. Medicine, community work, government in- 
volvement were all vehicles to demonstrate that 
basic message of Christianity — self-sacrificing 
love. Back in 1951, Ken and his wife Sarah 
built their own river boat and set out on a mis- 
sionary trip down the Mackenzie River. Though 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches 
had done missionary work in the area seventy- 
five years earlier and established congregations 
in most villages, it seemed time to have a new 
Christian ministry offered to the people. 
Pentecostalism is more of an experiential, 
‘=home-spun”’ approach to the Christian faith 
which varies from the more liturgical and 
sacramental forms of the historic churches. 

Ken determined that the native population 
should be given this third option. Initially there 
was some competition between churches but 
this now has largely been replaced by mutual 
respect and cooperation. This boat trip down 
the river was used to project the need and 
possibility of mission work. Two other Hay 
River notables were on board. John Lamalice, 
who for many years was the chief of the Hay 
River Indian band, was the interpreter. His ser- 
vices were most appreciated since Ken and 
Sarah’s Slavey was limited to the odd greeting 
and short Bible verse, a situation which hardly 
improved over the years. Jimmy Sibbeston was 
the guide, since in earlier times he travelled the 
river on the old paddlewheelers. Jimmy at that 
time was in his eighties and later became Hay 
River’s longest living resident by the time he 
passed away at age 104. He was recognized by 
the town with a medallion cast in his honour. 
The trip was idyllic that summer. They reached 
as far north as Fort Good Hope, just south of 
the Arctic circle: 

In the early years transportation was limited 
to water in the summer and dogteam in the 
winter. On occasion Ken would hitch up his 
team of huskies and travel overland to various 
Indian camps to hold services. Sometimes 
Sarah would go along and teach school to the 
native children. Buffalo Lake was a three-day 
trip to the south of Hay River. Such a trip was 
really a journey back in time. Conditions were 
most primitive and probably differed little in 
the 1950’s from what they were a hundred 
years earlier. At Buffalo Lake their cabin was 
more of a mouse nest than a dwelling for 
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human habitation. Subsistence on the bush 
trail consisted of a menu of fish, rabbit, whole 
muskrat and moose. 

In time mission works were established at 
Fort Resolution, Fort Simpson, Yellowknife, 
Fort Norman, Fort Good Hope, Fort Providence, 
Pine Point and Fort Smith. 1967 was Canada’s 
Centennial Year and the Sub-Arctic Mission, 
which had now become a major religious 
organization in the Northwest Territories, 
decided on a project. A new horizon in Ken’s 
mission work emerged with the building of a 
church and mission house at Coppermine. This 
was the first Inuit church of the Pentecostal 
Assemblies of Canada, although in other parts 
of the Arctic other Pentecostal and religious 
groups had mission establishments. These mis- 
sion works are not a monument to one man’s 
efforts but an organism fed by the efforts of 
many energetic missionaires and northerners 
dedicated to shared principles and convictions. 

Hay River still provided existing oppor- 
tunities for Ken as he served as Deputy Mayor, 
Justice of the Peace, committee member for 
various municipal agencies, and Hospital Ad- 
ministrator, of course. In the early Seventies, 
the town experienced another boom period due 
to anticipation of the Mackenzie Valley pipeline. 
Studies indicated that Hay River would grow 
considerably and, with the present increase in 
population which pressed existing hospital 
facilities to the limit, a new hospital was a 
necessity. The Government of the Northwest 
Territories funded the project and in 
September, 1976, Marc LaLonde, then the Min- 
ister of Health, opened the five and one-half 
million dollar Health Center. This fifty bed 
hospital now has full accreditation with the 
Canadian Hospital Association, accreditation 
awarded on the highest level. 

Up until Ken and Sarah Gaetz left the north 
in 1980, Ken served as a member of the Terri- 
torial Hospital Insurance Services and other 
regional and national health organizations. Un- 
doubtedly the north has provided opportunities 
and challenges found nowhere else in Canada. 
The call of the north is unique, and by way of 
response, Ken Gaetz has played a part in the 
formative years of the Mackenzie region of the 
Northwest Territories, and that call can still 
beckon to the people of like vision, values, 
creativity and fortitude. 
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A NORTHERN BIOGRAPHY 


Norman W. Byrne 


Respectfully submitted by: Donald Byrne 
On behalf of: Yellowknife Separate 
Education District No. 2 


Born: February 17, 1912, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
Died November 14, 1973. 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
Education: Attended grade school, 
Halibury, Ontario 
High School, 
St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto University, 
Queen’s — Kingston, Ontario 


Graduating in Mining Engineering in 1936, he 
also won the President’s Medal presented to the 
top graduating student who wrote the best 
Thesis in all Canadian universities on a Mining 
Engineering subject. He also played senior foot- 
ball and senior hockey for Queens. 

Work — First came to the north (Great Bear 
Lake) in 1932 with his father and brother to 
work on mining claims (his father was a mining 
man all his life and lived to the age of 92). After 
graduating in 1936 he worked as Mine 
Engineer at Gold Fields (Uranium City) and 
Outpost Island (middle of Great Slave Lake); 


and on the Canol project during the second ae 
World War. ton developer and they built 99 town 


In 1944, he hung his shingle out in houses and 4 single detached houses. 
Yellowknife. The following are some of his (d) All through his life in Yellowknife he 
achievements from 1944 to his death on worked hard to see improvements and con- 
November 14, 1973. tributed greatly to the mining industry; the 


City of Yellowknife; the Northwest Terri- 
tories; the Roman Catholic church and the 
Yellowknife Separate School system. 

Over and above his work profession: 


(a) Involved in the developing and bringing in- 
to production the following mines — 
Discovery Mines Limited; Rayrock Mines 
Limited; Northland Mines Limited and Tun- 
dra Mines Limited. (a) He fought hard and long with Ottawa to 

(b) As a consulting Mining Engineer — he was have a Catholic school system for Yellow- 
hired extensively for an honest, quick and knife. He finally won and a Separate School 


accurate opinion on the prospects of a was built. He chaired the Separate School 
board from its inception in 1951 until his 


property. { 
(c) In 1964, he went into real estate. He was a are in are Sita rat ei rae 
strong lobbyist to have the capital of the that two schools 
after a fire and finally the school system go- 


Northwest Territories moved from Fort 

Smith to Yellowknife. In 1964 he built a 24 

unit apartment and continued to build four __(b) 
more apartment buildings in Yellowknife. 

All the while he continued to run his con- 
sulting business in mining. In 1971, he 

entered into a partnership with an Edmon- 


ss. 


ing from kindergarten to Grade 12. 


He was the strong push behind the building 
of the Catholic Church in the new town. He 
gave freely of his time and money to this 


project. 


(c) 


(d) 


He was on the City of Yellowknife’s council 
and chaired the Development Committee. 


He was a charter member of the 
Yellowknife Golf Club and aided in its con- 
struction in 1948. 


He sponsored senior hockey and senior foot- 


ball teams from the mid-40’s to the 
mid-60’s. 

Contributed to minor sports as well as was 
president on a number of occasions of the 
Senior hockey; Senior ball; and minor 
sports. 


He was one of the driving forces, both ex- 
pertise and financially in the building of the 
Gerry Murphy Arena after it burnt in 1948. 


In conclusion: N. W. Byrne spent almost 40 


years of his life in the Northwest Territories, 
although he had many chances and was con- 
stantly asked to move to Toronto and other 
areas — he steadfastly refused. The north was 
his home and here he would stay. Norm Byrne 
had seven children all having lived and worked 
in the North. Four children are still living north 
of the 60th parallel. 
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A NORTHERN BIOGRAPHY 
Chief Julius 


Submitted by: Sara Jerome 

On behalf of: Fort McPherson Community 
Education Committee 

Loucheux Language Centre 

Fort McPherson 


Julius Salu was born September 19th, 1875 
and baptized July 7th, 1898. His birthplace is 
unknown but some believe it was around the 
Blackstone. 

Almost nothing has been written about this 


man and yet he is remembered as a great chief 


who worked always for his people. He did not 
become Chief by election but rather by succes- 
sion which is the traditional way. 


On July 7, 1898 Julius Salu married Maggie 


Vittrekwa. Nothing has been recorded about 
Maggie except that she was born June 12, 


1881. The wedding took place at St. Matthew’s, 


Ft. McPherson and was conducted by the Rev. 
I. O. Stringer, missionary in charge. 
In those days Thomas Tirikwiinjikchoo, 


grandfather of Chief Julius, was chief. When he 


died Julius’ cousin Francis became chief, and 
he served his people for many years — then 
about 1900, Francis died and Julius acted as 
chief for one year, serving his people around 
Blackstone. The next year, he moved to Fort 
McPherson and that was when he became 
Chief. 

From talking with people, it is clear that 
Chief Julius comes from a well known and 
respected family. He is described as a happy, 
kind and friendly person — a wise man who 
treated people fairly. People from other com- 
munities respected this man as much as his 
own people. Children especially loved Chief 
Julius for he loved them and spent much time 
with them, even in his old age he was playing 
baseball with the children. 

One story tells us of his power over the 
R.C.M.P. In the time he was Chief the people 
were having a New Years Eve dance. It was 
Saturday night and the dancers were dancing 
into Sunday morning. The minister and 
R.C.M.P. came in and told the Chief they were 
going to lock up the dance hall, because they 
were dancing on Sunday. Chief Julius got up, 
went outside, came back in with an axe and 
said ‘‘Okay put that padlock on the door and 
I'll break it off.’ The authorities left without 
saying anything and the dance continued until 


the wee hours of the morning. 

Chief Julius is also described as an unselfish 
man, giving both his time and possessions to 
those in need. He used to take his people into 
the Yukon in mooseskin boats, and camp with 
them all winter. Before he left town he would 
tell everyone to get one load of wood for the old 
people left behind. And because of the respect 
and admiration for their Chief people took heed 
and left lots of wood. 

Whenever people were in need or hada 
problem they would go to him, he would listen 
and then help them find a solution. Everyone 
loved him because he cared for his people. 

Chief Julius is also described as a good 
Christian. Wherever he travelled, even in the 
bush, he always held services for his people. If 
a person did wrong, Chief Julius, following the 
Bible, would bring the accused and accuser 
together and sort out the problem. Whenever a 
person was sent to court, Chief Julius was 
there to speak on his behalf. 

The Chief, being a wise man, realized his 
people would one day need an education, and 
saw the need for a school. He asked the 
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authorities to build a school in Ft. McPherson 
so that the children could get an education. His 
wish was granted and a day-school was 
opened. With the passing of time, things were 
improved and today Ft. McPherson has a 
modern and well-equipped school. In 
thanksgiving to this Chief the school has been 
named in his honour. Julius Salu served his 
people well and was Chief until his death on 
May 18th, 1948. This well loved and respected 
man died in a flu epidemic and was laid to rest 
by his grandson Francis J. Francis on May 
20th, 1948 at St. Matthew’s, Fort McPherson. 
His wife Maggie lived on until her death in 
Aklavik on January 10th, 1965. 
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It is hard to put a label on William L. 
McDonald. Even his name didn’t exactly suit 
him and he was almost always called Bill 
McDonald or ‘‘Bill Mac’’. He was a remarkable 
man who at one time kept tame wolf cubs as 
pets, who could feed eagles from his hand and 
who could summon rabbits from the bush at 
will. Though he loved animals dearly, Indian 
and white men alike considered Bill McDonald 
one of the greatest hunters and marksmen 
around Great Slave Lake. He was also a conser- 
vationist who believed in preserving the 
wilderness for future generations. Perhaps it 
was in his youth on a ranch near Camrose, 
Alberta that he learned this unsentimental 
respect for the land and its inhabitants. 

Bill McDonald was a man of learning and 
this is where he made his contribution. He 
studied geology and became a Mining Engineer 
before coming ‘‘down north’’. (His first trip was 
by canoe, down rivers, ten years before 
Yellowknife existed.) By preparing geological 
reports, sometimes for large companies and 
sometimes at no charge to hardup prospectors, 
Bill McDonald travelled extensively throughout 
the Northwest of the Territories. He had what 
some called a photographic memory and thus 
became a veritable walking geological en- 
cyclopedia of the area. Not only did he study 
the land as a geologist, noting contours, rock 
formations and quartz veins where gold might 
lurk, but he was interested since childhood, in 
the birds, fish and mammals. 

Over a lifetime in the north, Bill McDonald 
collected books and journals written by Arctic 
explorers and with this information as a foun- 
dation, he further pursued the study of the 
flora and fauna of the Great Slave area. 

He assisted many eminent naturalists when 
they came north and much of his information 
was printed on the glossy pages of interna- 
tionally known nature magazines. 

He was most famous as an ornithologist and 
identified all the birds in the Yellowknife area. 
At the Prince of Wales Heritage Centre you can 
see two valuable collections of rare eggs, iden- 
tified with his small, tidy printing. 

Bill McDonald will be remembered for his 
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contribution to the furtherance of the 
knowledge we have of the North. A gigantic 
geological structure which extends for hun- 
dreds of miles from the East Arm of Great 
Slave is called ‘‘The McDonald Fault’’ but if 
you talk to people who knew Bill McDonald it 
appears that this may have been one of his on- 
ly ‘‘faults’’. In a time and place when men were 
motivated by greed for gold and money, Bill 
McDonald made only friends. He is remem- 
bered as a quiet, unassuming, pleasant man. 

To spend a lifetime in the north a person 
needs a sense of humour. There are many 
anecdotes about Bill McDonald. Here is one: 
One day Bill McDonald returned to his tent to 
find a bear in his ‘grub’. He picked up a piece 
of kindling wood and smacked the bear on his 
backside. The bear barrelled forward and 
rammed his head against the far rock wall of 
the tent. The bear sat down on his sore bottom 
holding his sore head in his paws moaning like 
a baby. Bill walked off roaring with laughter. 

Imagine this tall, thin man wearing a plaid 
shirt and khaki pants carrying wood or water 
into his tent or twenty years later, hair now 
grey, into his small cabin on Jolliffe Island. 
How would you label this man? 
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